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not employ a drunkard if I am in want of a butler,
whether he has become a drunkard under over-
powering temptation or become a drunkard from
inherited dipsomania. But if, on the other hand, I
take the man for what he is, without asking how he
has come to be what he is, I leave the source at least
of all the vast inequalities of which we complain.
The difficulty, which I will not try to develop further,
underlies, as I think, the really vital difference of
method by which different schools attempt to answer
the appeal for social justice.

The school of so-called individualists finds, in fact,
that equality in their sense is incompatible with the
varied differences due to the complete growth of the
social structure. They look upon men simply as so
many independent units of varying qualities, no
doubt, but still capable of being considered for
political and social purposes as equal. They ask
virtually what justice would demand if we had before
us a crowd of independent applicants for the good
things of the world, and the simplest answer is to
distribute the good things equally. If it is replied
that the idle and the industrious should not be upon
the same footing, they are ready to agree, perhaps,
that men should be rewarded according to their
services to society, however difficult it may be to
arrange the proportions. But it soon appears that